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------------ LINE WIRE 


In your work for today, or your plans for 

tomorrow, these five Roebling Telephone 

Wire Products are worth remembering. 
Behind them stands a century of wire-making experi- 
ence, an intimate knowledge of telephone company 
requirements, and the most modern manufacturing 
techniques. All are important safeguards against wire 
and cable failure. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * AERIAL WIRE ROPE 
SYSTEMS * COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON 
ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS * ROUND AND SHAPED 
WIRE + ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND 
NETTING * AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES 
SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
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Meet Every Service Need. That's why so many tek 
phone men settle on Armstrong Whitall Tatum 
Insulators, made by the ARMSTRONG CORK 
CO. Crystal clarity and unusual resistance 
temperature changes are other features, 
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Favorite Place to Phone for many folks are Churchill Folding Door Booths. And no wonder. These 

modern booths provide both privacy and comfort—and are designed throughout to please. The 

No. 100 Booth in the CHURCHILL CABINET COMPANY’S line comes with automatic door 

switch for lights and electric ventilator . . . new silent electric lighting equipment . . 


. correct 
acoustical design . . . new features for more rigidity and longer life. 
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To Test Cable the Easy Way or locate trouble: paint 
cable with soapsuds, force in air with DEFIANCE 
ALLOYED PRODUCTS’ Dapco Dry Air Cable 
Pressure Tester, look for tell-tale bubbles. It’s 
the sure, simple, speedy method! 


Unusual Strains are safely withstood by Ironite Drop Wire because of its exceptional strength 

35 years ago,,PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY began the use of wrought iron as a conductor 

in Ironite Drop Wire because of its great strength, conductivity, economy and workability. Thes 

plus a great advance in insulation and “armored” braid, to provide extra protection against the 
4 | : Pies elements, make Ironite a wire of unexcelled performance. 
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POSTWAR OPPORTUNITIES 
For Rebulding Revenues 


By WALTER J. HERRMAN, 
Vice President, 


Telephone Bond & Share Co. 


[EpiTor’s NoTE: In considering the 
rate and revenue problems of the tele- 
phone industry, many operators seem to 
overlook the fact that this is one class 
of utility in which technological devel- 
opments have always been a dominant 
factor, and that such developments 
must inevitably exert an important in- 
fluence on commercial and financial 
policies. As we all know, many small 
Independent companies are having great 
difficulty keeping up to date with re- 
spect to prewar techniques, and these 
concerns, unless they take the bull by 
the horns and do something about it, 
will obviously be unable to capitalize 
on the multitude of further improve- 
ments that will be available to them 
immediately after the war. 


Mr. Herrman, in the following article, 
agrees with previous commentators that 
increased rates are a necessary pre- 
requisite in many such cases, but points 
out that increased rates alone, without 
@ corresponding improvement in physi- 
cal facilities and service, should not be 
relied upon as a permanent solution to 
the fundamental problems involved.] 


HE WRITER and many others 

have called attention on frequent 

occasions to the essential need of 
maintaining a sufficiently large return 
in the public utility industry to attract 
new capital in competition with other 
classes of business. In recent months 
there has been a rising tide of concern 
as to the lack of earnings among the 
smaller telephone companies, certain of 
Which seem to have passed the point 
Where maintenance of credit is any 
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longer a factor; the current problem 
appears to be that of earning enough 
to sustain service. 

Writers and speakers on behalf of 
such distressed companies are almost 
uniform in their pleas for higher rates 
as a first approach to a solution of this 
situation. Judged by standards of fair 
return, higher rates are of course justi- 
fied, and from a social point of view 
also, there seems little question but that 
a considerable increase in telephone 
charges could easily be borne by the 
subscribing public. 

The figures revealed by Senator 
Arthur E. Nelson when speaking on 
this subject before the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association convention astounded 
and shocked us. Imagine, for example, 


operating a complete telephone ex- 
change involving an investment of say 
$60,000 to $70,000, with a staff of five 
or six employes, for total gross receipts 
of $1.89 an hour, about the wage of a 
single union electrician! Yet these are 
the average figures for the state of 
Illinois, and many exchanges must re- 
ceive far less. 

In some of the smaller family op- 
erated exchanges, where the father, 
mother and one or more adult children 
perform the overall functions of out- 
side and inside plant men, operators 
and bookkeeper, the total monthly gross 
revenue is frequently as little as $100 
or $150, before any provision for out-of- 
pocket costs for equipment and sup- 
plies, to say nothing of return on in- 
vestment. 

From another angle, consider again 
Senator Nelson’s statistics as to daily 
expenditures per family: 47 cents for 
liquor, 16 cents for tobacco, 11 cents 
for cosmetics and 15 cents for movies, 
as contrasted to six cents a day for 
the average Independently-owned resi- 
dential telephone in the state of Illinois. 

All such figures tend to demonstrate 
conclusively that many telephone rates 
are basically too low when compared 
with other types of labor and service, 
and also that the average family can 
easily afford to allocate a larger per- 
centage of its present expenditures for 
an essential service like the telephone. 

On the other side of the argument, 
we are, of course, well aware of a trend 
of thought that has been going on for 
many years advocating even lower rates 
for all classes of utility service. This 
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approach, which is generally considered 
as leaning toward the communistic form 
of enterprise, is presumably based on 
the philosophy of providing an ever- 
increasing volume of goods and services 
at ever decreasing prices, with second- 
ary emphasis on quality or improve- 
ment. Admittedly, much is to be said 
for this concept which has been em- 
ployed by such successful operators as 
Henry Ford, the Woolworth stores and 
other chain stores, and, to a modified 
extent, by the electric utility com- 
panies. According to many economists, 
this approach offers the simplest and 
most workable method of increasing the 
living standards of the great masses 
of people through making more goods 
and services of a reasonable quality 
available to each individual for his ex- 
isting income. 

Without attempting to disparage the 
merit of low prices as such, the writer 
feels that two qualifications must be 
considered as long as we continue to 
operate in a capitalistic economy. First, 
prices must always be at an economic 
level, and second, there must be a 
margin of profit sufficient to encourage 
new developments. Lacking the first 
requisite, the industry becomes bank- 
rupt; lacking the second, it stagnates. 
Fortunately, with respect to the great 
bulk of American enterprise, our so- 
called mass-production techniques have 
been tempered by the unique human in- 
stinct which constantly demands new 
and improved products, even though 
at advanced costs. 

Typical of such demands are the air 
transport and the.extra fare stream- 
liners, the quality retail stores, the de- 
mands for higher education, and the 
annual changes in automobile models 
(as contrasted to the perennial Model 
T at a relatively lower price). Obvi- 
ously, there is merit in, and room for, 
both these concepts if the people of 
the nation are to be given the most for 
their money on the one hand, without 
limiting or stultifying their desires for 
new and improved products and serv- 
ices on the other. 

Since utility service in general is 
purchased by a broad cross-section of 
the population, with little distinction 
as between users, it is perhaps natural 
that this industry has tended toward 
the supplying of a standardized product 
at the lowest possible cost, with a cor- 
responding lack of incentive to intro- 
duce any major refinements or im- 
provements from year to year. It must 
be realized, however, that any such 
generalization, while perhaps appro- 
priate with respect to the supply and 
distribution of water or gas or electric 
light and power, may be entirely in- 
applicable to other utilities like the 
transportation or communications in- 
dustries. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


How long has it been since you 
thanked a customer for an order? 
Too many folks in this great 
country of ours are losing the art 
of being friendly in their business 
We may not be 
any less friendly at heart, but 


relations ... . 


war sort of does things to people. 
It gets our thinking all mussed 
up. Maybe that is what is wrong 
with us. , 

In our hurry and hustle to get 
on with the war and get the boys 
back, we forget the importance of 
the little things which in more 
peaceful times we depended upon 
to win and hold friends. Yet one 
of these days this ghastly war will 
be over—so let us make sure that 
when it is, we won’t have to start 
in all over again making friends. 
—Excerpts from “AMERICAN 
BUSINESS.” 











In the case of a water company, for 
example, there is not much that a util- 
ity can do other than to deliver its 
product clean and pure, at a reasonable 
pressure. Methods of operation, regula- 
tions as to sanitary standards, per 
capita utilization, etc., are all relatively 
constant and fixed. Gas may have a 
variable B.T.U. content per cubic foot, 
but 10 B.T.U. from one producer will 
give just about the same result in a 
furnace as 10 B.T.U. of another. As to 
ordinary commercial electricity there 
are probably no more nearly identical 
twins than one kilowatt and any other. 
In both latter fields, however, a wide 
degree of utilization may be provided 
through the use of special equipment 
owned by the consumer. With this ar- 
rangement, it is possible for everyone 
to purchase a minimum amount of gas 
or electric service at a very low cost, 
but each individual is free to increase 
his utilization of the service through 
the acquisition of a great variety of 
heating units, radios, vacuum cleaners, 
washers, etc. 


Observe, now, the differences between 
these industries where the technical 
limitations of the product are relatively 
rigid, and an industry such as rail 
transportation. Here we find a wide 
diversity as to choice of service and 
the existence of substantial differences 
as between the quality of services of- 
fered by different individual carriers. 
Most important, we observe a marked 
improvement in all types of service 
with the passing of time, and such im- 
provement, we note, is ordinarily pro- 
portional to the prosperity of the in- 
dustry, or in respect to individual 


carriers, to the credit standing of any 
given company. 

Finally, we come to the communi. 
tions field and the telephone industry, 
Again we note the wide range of quality 
between a modern automatic or manna] 
exchange, such as may be found in the 
Bell System and among certain of the 
larger Independents, and that which is 
ordinarily found in the average smal] 
Independent company. The develop. 
ments which have taken place in the 
last generation have been numerous, 
and many of these have been little short 
of sensational. 


Attention is called, for example, to 
the replacement of thousands of indi- 
vidual overhead wires by a single u- 
derground cable, to the use of loading 
coils and repeaters which have made 
long distance telephony technically pos- 
sible, to the use of carrier circuits 
which have made long distance teleph- 
ony commercially practical, and to the 
replacement of tens of thousands of 
operators by automatic switching de- 
vices. 

Note again, that these developments 
have taken place in the larger, more 
prosperous units of the industry. While 
such improvements doubtless necessi- 
tated higher rates than would have 
otherwise been required to support the 
former facilities, it should be pointed 
out that the introduction of these tech- 
niques and equipment has been accom- 
panied uniformly by increased utiliza- 
tion. By contrast, many other com- 
panies, both in the United States and 
abroad, although perhaps serving at 
lower rates, have not enjoyed a com- 
parable participation in the competi- 
tive struggle for the consumer’s dollar. 
As a matter of fact, it is axiomatic 
that low rates, poor equipment, poor 
service and inadequate return go hand 
in hand with minimum utilization on 
the part of the consumer. Contrawise, 
within reasonable economic limits, qual- 
ity equipment and good service tend 
to result in increased demands for serv- 
ice even at higher rates. 


The telephone industry never has 
been, and at present probably is less 
than ever, a static industry. As a re 
sult of the intensive work carried on 
in connection with the war effort, ex- 
isting and prospective technological ad- 
vances which will be available for com- 
mercial utilization after the war, are 
probably greater than at any time 
heretofore. Hardly a week passes that 
we do not hear of something new: au- 
tomatic answering attachments, tele 
vision attachments, multi-circuit high- 
frequency trunking, toll circuit dialing, 
automatic toll ticketing, wireless FM 
circuits, portable emergency service, 
etc. 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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HEN a source of electrical 

WY enezey larger than that which 
is obtainable from a single dry, 

wet or storage cell is desired, sev- 
eral of a certain type can be connected 
together. When it is desired to raise 
the voltage, the cells are connected in 
“series,” as shown in Fig. 1. In this 
case the positive terminal of one cell 
is connected to the negative terminal 
of the next so that the cell voltages 
acting in the same direction are added. 
Inasmuch as the current is the same 
through all of the cells in the series 
the value of the current available at 
the outer ends of the two wires con- 
necting into the circuit is not increase‘. 
If more current than that available 
from one cell is desired several cells 
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PART III. 


cuit. 


Electricity in a Cir- 
The second article in this 
series was published in the June 
24 issue, page 17. The first in- 
stallment was presented in the 
May 27 issue, page 18. 











can be connected in “parallel,” (Fig. 
2). The results of this are opposite to 
those obtained in series connection. 
With parallel connection the current 
obtained for external use is the sum 
of the currents of each cell, and the 
voltage is the average voltage of the 
individual cells. 

If considerable current is desired at 
a voltage higher than that of a single 
cell a series parallel connection can be 
used. This means that several cells are 
connected in series and then the various 
banks of cells are connected in parallel 
for use with an outside cireuit (Fig. 3). 
In this case the voltage of each bank 
connected in series is the sum of the 
voltage of the individual cells. The 
currents from each bank in parallel 
add together. Also, the total voltage 
of the entire series parallel connection 
is the voltage of the individual banks. 


In the telephone central office the 
batteries are often a series parallel 
combination of storage cells. 

When individual cells are connected 
in accordance with any of the above 


methods, care must be taken to place 
each cell in its correct position in the 
battery. - The series connection of dry 
cells, shown in Fig. 1, will result in 
a battery with an EMF of six volts. 
If one cell were reversed in the bat- 
tery, as illustrated in Fig. 4, its EMF 
will be opposing the combined EMF 
of the other three cells. 

In this case 4.5 volts are connected 
in one direction in the circuit and 1.5 
volts in the opposite direction. There- 
fore, the effective voltage of the bat- 
tery would be three volts in the ex- 
ternal circuit. 

Electric energy is carried from its 
source to the required apparatus over 
wires or conductors. These wires or 
conductors in an electrical circuit per- 
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form the same function as the pipes 
in a water system. In the electric cir- 
cuit, the same wires that conduct the 
current also oppose its flow due to a 
natural factor known as _ resistance. 
Resistance is something that cannot be 
seen itself. However, going back to 
the water analogy (TELEPHONY, Jan- 
uary 24, page 17), the resistance to 
electric current flow in a conductor may 
be compared to the friction produced 
by a liquid flowing through a pipe. If 
the. pipe has a small inside diameter 
and the surface is rough inside, more 
friction is produced by the liquid pass- 
ing through it than if the pipe were 
larger and smoother inside. See Fig. 5. 


The length of the pipe is a factor 
in resistance. The longer the pipe, with 
a given pressure, the greater the re- 
sistance. The total resistance in a water 
circuit is the sum of the resistance in 
all of the pipes. For example, in Fig. 
6 the resistance in pipe A is less than 
B because A is larger in diameter 
than B. For the same reason, the re- 
sistance in B is less than in C. The 
total resistance is A, plus B, plus C. 


It makes no difference, so far as the 
total resistance is concerned, whether 
the pipes are connected as in Fig. 6 or 
Fig. 7 as all of the water must flow 
through all the pipes regardless of their 
arrangements. 


From the foregoing, it will be more 
readily understood that the size of 
wire determines the amount of elec- 
tric current it can carry. Just as pipes 
offer resistance to water, so wires offer 
resistance to electric current. 


In Fig. 8, the electrical circuit in- 
cludes three coils of wire, A, B, and 
C. Wire A is larger in cross-section 
than B, and offers less resistance to 
current flow than B. For the same rea- 
son wire B offers less resistance than 
wire C. The total resistance to the 
flow of current is A plus B plus C 
and the resistance of the wires con- 
nected to the battery posts. 


Two important things to remember 
about electrical conductors are: 


_(1) Resistance goes up as the wire 
diameter goes down. 


_ (2) Resistance increases as length 
increases. 


The amount of current a wire will 
carry (with minimum voltage drop) 
increases as the copper area or cross- 
section of the wire increases. (Re- 
member voltage drop means drop in 
electrical pressure between two points 
in a circuit.) Voltage drop (potential 
difference, sometimes abbreviated P.D.) 
increases as the copper area decreases, 
providing the current remains constant. 
A chart emphasizing this relation is 
shown in Fig. 9. 
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FIG. 8 


Voltage drop can be measured over 
the total resistance in a circuit or over 
the resistance of each separate unit or 
part of the circuit. The more resistance 
a given wire or apparatus unit has the 
greater will be the voltage drop. 


The water analogy gives an excellent 
comparison of pipes and conductors 
when the factors of diameter and length 
are considered. Water flows through a 
pipe and the friction is developed as 
the liquid makes contact with the inner 
walls. Electric current is said to flow 
over wires because the wires are solid 
lengths of metal drawn to appropriate 
sizes. 


CURRENT INCREASES 


°c OO 


VOLTAGE DROP DECREASES 





FIG. 9 


All materials and substances conduct 
electricity to some extent, but they also 
offer resistance to the flow of current. 
This ability to conduct (called con- 
ductivity) depends on the nature or 
composition of the material and its 
purity. A statement of this sort can 
be more readily understood when it is 
considered that natural elements of a 
similar nature vary in composition. 


An example of this is lumber that 
may be cut from a forest. Some of the 
wood will be soft and short lived, while 
other lumber is classed as hard wood 
and will last for many years. Just as 
some wood is hard and others soft, 
some materials offer less resistance to 
electric current flow than others. Ma- 
terials offering little resistance to elec- 
tric current flow are called good con- 
ductors. From a practical standpoint 
conductors must be made from material 
that not only offers low resistance to 
electrical flow, but also from material 
that has strength, is easy to handle 
and can be drawn to small size with- 
out breaking. When all of these fac- 
tors are considered copper or copper 
compounded material is ideal for elec- 
trical uses. 


With copper as the ideal conducting 
material comparison can be made with 
other metals from the standpoint of 


conductivity. The following table com. 
pares copper with other well-known 
metals: 


Kind of 


Comparative 
Metal 


Resistance 


Copper (unity) 
Gold 
Aluminum 


Platinum 

Lead 

German Silver 
Cast Iron 


Copper is cheaper and more mal- 
leable than silver. Some electrical instru- 
ments have wires slightly larger than 
a human hair. Using copper as a con- 
ducting material it is possible to build 
telephone cables with nearly 4,000 wires 
encased in a sheath of approximately 
three inches in diameter. 


If the above table were continued to 
include every known substance it would 
be noted that some substances offer 
considerable resistance to the flow of 
electric current. Materials that fall in 
this category are called non-conductors 
or insulators. These include glass, 
mica, bakelite, plastic, rubber, porce- 
lain, paper, fiber, special grades of 
enamel, silk, cotton, and other similar 
materials. 

A conductor, as for example a cop- 
per wire, when covered with insulating 
material or a combination of insulators 
is called an insulated conductor. The 
insulated conductor can be more readily 
compared with a pipe in a water sys- 
tem, the insulation acting, in the same 
manner as do the walls of a pipe, to 
keep the electric current confined to 4 
particular conductor. 


Liquids or solutions which have 2 
low resistance to electric current flow 
(such as sulphuric acid in water in 
a storage battery) are called an elec- 
trolyte. On the other hand, pure water, 
for example, offers a high resistance 
to electric current flow and is called 
a non-electrolyte. 


Wire size is expressed in terms of 
gauge indicating the cross _ sectional 
area of the copper core. As the number 
of the gauge increases the wire siz 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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BOUT this time, four years ago, 
Aes appeared in this depart- 
ment a little suggestion about 
public utilities taking an early step to 
keep employes politically neutral dur- 
ing the election campaign. The sugges- 
tion was in the form of a reproduction 
of a company regulation of a well 
known New England gas utility. This 
regulation informed the gas company’s 
employes just how far they might go, 
on duty, or off duty, in making po- 
litical speeches and otherwise engaging 
in partisan activity. 

The response to this suggestion was 
mildly favorable. The management of 
one telephone company even went so 
far as to adopt a modified form of this 
regulation as its own. Another simply 
pinned it up on the employe bulletin 
board for what it was worth. But this 
writer did not expect that any reader 
of this department would have such a 
long memory as to prompt the follow- 
ing letter recently received from a high 
official of a large Independent telephone 
company. The name, for obvious rea- 
sons, must be omitted: 


“Dear Mr. Welch: 


“As I recall during the Willkie- 
Roosevelt campaign in 1940 you car- 
ried in your TELEPHONY column a gas 
company regulation governing the po- 
litical neutrality of utility employes 
With specific reference to the presiden- 
tial campaign. I thought at the time 
that the spirit of this gas company 
regulation was excellent, because it is 
obviously necessary, in the interests of 
both the company and the employe, for 
the utility business to keep absolutely 
clear of politics. But somehow I was 
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IN THE NATION'S 


CAPITAL 


Subscriber requests Mr. Welch to prepare suggested form 

of announcement for telephone companies to make to 

employes recommending behavior during presidential elec- 

tion. . . . WPB revises U-3 Order. . . . Philadelphia transit 
strike discussed in light of recent FEPC order. 


dissatisfied with the approach. I think 
what really bothered me was that it 
was a regulation in form, and therefore 
a contradiction of the principle which 
you, yourself, have advocated several 
times. That principle is that manage- 
ment ought to be slow in making rules 
for other people’s conduct and make as 
few of them as possible. 

“Why couldn’t the same object be 
accomplished in the form of a sugges- 
tion to telephone company employes? I 
think the average telephone employe 
would respond more heartily. In plain 
words, Mr. Welch, I am suggesting that 
you, yourself, write such a suggestion 
and publish it in your own column. A 
plain, friendly suggestion, something I 
could pin up on my own bulletin board 
and sign my name with the insertion 
“I go for this!” What about it?” 


Well, that certainly is a challenge. 
On the chance that other telephone 
people might possibly feel the same 
way, your correspondent has tried to 
respond. It was necessary to put him- 
self in the position of a company official 
who has been having bad dreams about 
faithful employes tripping into work 
with “Roosevelt Again” or “Win with 
Dewey” buttons, sticking all over their 
clothing. This was a little hard for an 
ink-stained wretch, who ordinarily has 
difficulty thinking past 10 dollars eash, 
to work up the proper mental atmos- 
phere of a big executive. But bv put- 


ting on a new suit, a reasonably clean 
shirt and taking other stimulants for 
the ego, the inspiration finally came for 
the following: 


“Dear Friends and Fellow Workers: 


“This is an election year. Next No- 
vember 7, all of us who can possibly 
do so will, or should, go to the polls to 
vote our own political preferences for 
the President and Vice President of 
the United States, and numerous other 
officers of our federal and state gov- 
ernments. It is a privilege of which 
we are justly proud. That we, in 
America, are even able to hold an elec- 
tion amid such a world-wide war con- 
flagration, in which our own nation is 
so deeply involved, is the best evidence 
that we have a free democracy and 
intend to keep it that way. 

“Now, it’s only natural to take such 
a privilege quite seriously—to think 
about it a lot. For some of us feel 
quite strongly one way or another, it’s 
only natural to engage in a little argu- 
ment, to try to sway the other fellow’s 
viewpoint. Some of us may want to 
show our colors by wearing emblems; 
others may feel a disposition to do some 
plain or fancy betting to back our con- 
victions. These are all fine, healthy, 
old-fashioned symptoms of a traditional 
campaign in America, where we settle 
our differences with ballots instead of 
bullets. 


“We must bear in mind, however, 
that we in the public utility business 
also have a special obligation to the 
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public, an obligation which, during 
working hours, is paramount to our 
individual taste in politics or our desire 


to discuss or exhibit them. It is an 
obligation, voluntarily and gladly as- 
sumed by all of us who are proud to 
call ourselves ‘soldiers of public serv- 
ice. 

“Stated briefly, it is our obligation 
to render telephone service efficiently 
and with the greatest possible regard 
for public convenience, welfare and 
comfort. 


“That means that we must do noth- 
ing: to offend the sensibilities of any of 
our customers, however unreasonable 
they may seem to us as individuals. 
This is not merely good service; it’s 
good business. It protects your com- 
pany’s reputation and good will, and 
therefore it protects your job and its 
prospects. Besides that, fulfilling this 
obligation is merely being fair and 
sporting, neighborly and charitable. The 
entire public, including all shades of 
political opinion, depends on us for 
service; therefore we, as an organiza- 
tion, must remain scrupulously neutral 
in all such controversies. 


“How can we be sure of doing this? 
Some business organizations have strict 
rules on the subject. But our company 
is SO anxious to assure each employe 
that it has no wish to interfere with 
his or her right to vote, talk or think 
as he or she pleases that the manage- 
ment is simply going to make a few 
suggestions and leave the rest up to 
the employes. The management feels 
that the individual employe does not 
need to be told how important it is to 
keep our company clear of political or 
factional controversy, so that it can 
concentrate on its exclusive job of pub- 
lic service. The employe may, how- 
ever, welcome these few pointers on 
how best to preserve our company’s 
neutrality. Here goes, and remember 
they’re only suggestions: 


“Buttons, pins, ete.: A thoughtful 
telephone worker, especially one whose 
duties bring him into much contact 
with the public, will refrain from wear- 
ing or displaying during business hours, 
any emblem, badge, or other insignia 
indicating affiliation with any political, 
religious, social, labor, racial or secret 
fraternal organization. This does not 
apply to ordinary class rings, fraternity 
pins or lodge keys; etc., you may have 
worn for years, although the extra 
cautious employe will use discretion 
even then. Common sense exceptions, 
of course, are made for pins or other 
insignia promoting some seasonal civic 
drive, such as Red Cross, Community 
Chest, especially those sponsored by the 
company itself. 


“Car stickers: Automobiles and 
trucks used for company business obvi- 
ously cannot display political or other 
stickers except those promoting chari- 
table or civic campaigns approved by 
the company. A thoughtful telephone 
worker, however, will also think twice 
about dolling up his or her car with 
Republican, Democratic or other cam- 
paign stickers and then leaving it 
parked all day on the company’s prop- 
erty where passersby might associate 
such stickers with the telephone com- 
pany. 

“Arguing and campaigning: A 
thoughtful telephone worker will not 
engage in political, religious or other 
similarly controversial argument with 
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(Courtesy, The SATURDAY EVENING POST) 


**Would you like me to dial the number for you?"' 


fellow workers, and especially with the 
public, during business hours. Nor will 
he or she do such a thing after busi- 
ness hours, in such a way as to bring 
in the company’s name or otherwise 
associate the company with such speech- 
making or other political activities. 
This does not affect, of course, speak- 
ers and representatives especially as- 
signed to help company-approved civic 
or patriotic campaigns. 


“The foregoing are all general sug- 
gestions. Individual employes can and 
will apply them to their own activity 
as they see fit. You will note that they 
include more than formal politics. That 
is because political campaigns today 
include issues which sometimes raise 
questions of race, religion, labor, etc. 
We must be neutral on all of them. 
Also, don’t think these suggestions 
spring from any complaints that have 
been made. No such complaints have 
been made. And the company feels con- 
fident that if all our employes will read 
and consider this letter carefully, there 
will never be any complaints. 


“Thanks for your cooperation. I knew 
you’d see it that way. 





President 
Telephone Co.” 


Admittedly, this letter will not fit all 
cases. It’s only a sample of what one 
man thinks. The companies which al- 
ready have strict rules against em- 
ployes discussing politics, religion, etc., 
during business hours, might object 
that such a mild mannered epistle at 
this time might dilute disciplinary 
effect of actual rules in force. 


But consider this: A rule would still 
be in effect regardless of such an in- 
forma] letter and subject to such en- 
forcement as the particular manage- 
ment sees fit to exercise. The current 
labor shortage being what it is, this 
writer has his own ideas of how rigidly 
personnel rules are enforced these days. 
This brings us to main point: Vol- 
untary cooperation by an employe with 


a policy he recognizes as serving his 
own interest is preferable to any sort 
of fiat, explained or otherwise. 


Just how necessary is all this? Bagh 
organization must, of course, decide for 
itself. A small company with only a 
few experienced and discreet employes, 
or a company operating in a community 
where everybody thinks alike politi. 
cally, can skip the whole business. But 
if your company is not in this class, 
just imagine picking up your daily news. 
paper a couple of weeks from now and 
reading the following headline: 


Telephone Company Workers 
Will Vote X! 

Addressing a meeting of the Third 
Ward Ladies Political Action Club last 
night, Miss Sally M » veteran 
employe of the local telephone con- 
pany, said that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of company workers want the 
X party to win. Miss M————— said 
she had taken a poll of all company 
workers and found that 65 per cent 
were determined to vote, etc., etc. 


Or consider what actually happened 
to a certain gas and electric utility op- 
erating company in one of our largest 
eastern cities during the hectic Hoover- 
Smith campaign of 1928. Seems a 
local newspaper reporter with an as 
signment to “work up a new election 
angle” hit on the idea of taking a 
poll of election stickers on cars parked 
on the gas and electric company’s park- 
ing lot. The next morning the com- 
pany’s general manager almost suf- 
fered apoplexy when he read a news 
story to the effect that Hoover would 
win over Smith 3 to 2 “if the election 
were held in the gas and electric com- 
pany plant”’—judging, of course, by a 
count of automobile stickers. Needless 
to say, the complaint department was 
busy for weeks cooling off irate Smith 
supporters who somehow blamed the 
company for such an_ irresponsible 
story. 

This writer knows of a certain high 
utility executive who even refuses to 
wear, during office hours, a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. He earned that key in 
college and was proud of it. But he 
always feared that if he wore it in 
the daytime, fellow wrokers or cus 
tomers of the company visiting his 
office might think he was showing of 
his academic honors. 


“As an example,” he said, “I think 
I ought to go even further than we ask 
our employes to go, in our rule about 
displaying political or religious insignia 
on jobs contacting the public.” 


That’s carrying consideration for 
others a bit far. But maybe there is 
a thought in it, for company officials as 
well as employes. 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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as 
HOT... but not bothered 


And when we say “hot”, we mean 120° in the shade . . . and of 
course, much hotter inside the gasoline engine of a Homelite Port- 
able Generator. But there’s no question of “burning up”. . . for 
the engine is air-cooled. There’s no radiator to boil over or run dry. 

A large fan on the flywheel sends a constant blast of air over the 
cylinder. Shields direct this air across the fins of the aluminum 
cylinder... providing maximum cooling. Complete lubrication is 
assured ... br oil is mixed with the gasoline and sprayed under 
pressure into all moving parts. No sludge . . . no dirty oil. . . for 
a fresh, clean film of oil enters the crankcase with each revolution. 

And the most interesting thing is this . . . the means of protect- 
ing a Homelite from heat, is also the means of protecting it from all ren =“; 

nn ss , ‘ este? : all through the year .. . the hottest days in 
cold. There’s no radiator to freeze. And lubrication is the same hot cunaunas andl tin ethinst dans in Gets. had 
or cold . . . for oil mixed with gasoline won’t congeal, even at sub- as your men must work so must your 
zero temperatures. equipment. : 

From broiling tropical heat down to sub-zero arctic temperatures, For doing this work fast ... with 

° ‘ ° mp portable electric tools...or for 

a Homelite performs without trouble. The performance of thou- doing emergency work at night . . . 

sands of Homelites with the armed forces everywhere has proved you can depend on a Homelite 

this point plenty. ec ; Portable Gasoline-Engine-Driven 
- Generator for your power suppl 

... rain or shine... hot or raid. 


Public Utilities have maintenance troubles 


HOMELITE CORPORATION: 


PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


~~ 
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Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





sthing New 


When this pioneer telephone man, many years ago, selected Strowger Automatic 
Telephone Equipment to provide his subscribers with a new high standard of service, 
there was no long record of success to guide him. 


His good judgment has long since been confirmed. The millions of telephone users 
now served by Strowger Automatic exchanges are enjoying the finest service that modern 
science can provide. 


—So YOU dont have to: 


When you select Strowger Automatic today, your judgment is backed by a long 
record of success in meeting every requirement of commercial service. Progressive de- 
velopment has kept this equipment constantly abreast of changing needs. 


Tomorrow will bring new conditions, new needs. To meet them, the Automatic Elec- 
tric technical staff will continue to apply its skill and experience to the creation of im- 
proved designs. No other equipment promises more—and none can back its promise 
with a comparable record of success. 





— aot 
w. ra 









































The Army-Navy "EE" 
Pennant, with three 
stars for continued 
achievement in produc- 
tion flies over the plant 
of Automatic Electric 
Company. 





Following the recent revision of WPB 
telephone order U-2, the Communica- 
tions Division of the Office of War 
Utilities has issued a supplementary 
“directive” with respect to telephone 
priority order U-3. This directive out- 
lines simplified construction procedures 
for telephone companies. It applies 
retroactively to construction for which 
authority was issued prior to January 
10 by the WPB. 


Under the new procedure telephone 
companies are authorized: 


(1) To use the abbreviated allot- 
ment number U-2 instead of specific 
quarterly allotments previously issued, 
except for allotments in excess of 25,- 
000 pounds, in the case of telephone 
and telegraph companies, of copper wire 
and cable. Specific allotments for these 
three materials in excess of the quan- 
tities indicated remain in force. 

(2) To use and purchase larger quan- 
tities of materials and equipment than 
were authorized on approved applica- 
tions, if these are of same kind, type, 
size and capacity as were approved, 
and if they are required for the job. 


Nothing in the procedure makes it 
necessary for utilities to make any 
change in orders which they have al- 
ready placed. 


This procedure does not relax proc- 
essing standards applied by the Office 
of War Utilities. It specifically for- 
bids work on revoked or completed jobs. 
It forbids utilities to deviate from the 
particular job described and approved 


They are telling an invasion story with a telephone angle. 


in the application Form WPB-2774. It 
forbids the use of any kind, type, size 
or capacity of materials and equipment 
other than those previously approved. 
It continues in effect all special condi- 
tions or exceptions attached to the 
original approval. 

This procedure does, however, elimi- 
nate a considerable amount of ma- 
terials accounting heretofore required. 
It should also reduce the number of 
amendments filed for permission to use 
small additional amounts of material, 
for changes in quarter of allotment, and 
for similar variations in WPB-2774 
applications issued before June 10, 
1944, WPB officials said. 


* * * 


Telephone companies operating in 
communities where colored help is 
available should follow with interest the 
developments in the Philadelphia tran- 
sit strike. Here is the case of the 
Army seizing a utility property and 
operating it as a result of an order 
of the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee (FEPC) requiring the com- 
pany to hire Negro workers. Similar 
requests had been addressed by the 
FEPC to telephone companies and so 
far the complaints of alleged discrimi- 
nation have been satisfied without 
necessity for issuing formal orders. But 
there are a number of utilities which 
have their fingers crossed on this propo- 
sition and hope their company does not 


Test for Economy 


It seems that a 


have to become such a tragic storm 
center as the Philadelphia transit sys. 
tem. Trouble is, in cases like this, the 
company is caught squarely in the 
middle, between the crossfire of a fed. 
eral order and opposition of white 
workers. 

The federal government’s insistence 
on utility hiring of colored employes 
over the organized objection of white 
workers was the real question at issue 
in the Philadelphia transit strike. The 
accredited CIO union’s explanation that 
the strike was illegal and instigated by 
foreign saboteurs is generally regarded 
as a somewhat fanciful alibi for the 
union’s inability to control its own 
membership. 

What happened was that the mass 
of white workers walked out when the 
Philadelphia Transportation Co. began 
to train colored workers in compliance 
with the order of the FEPC. A subse 
quent suggestion by the company that 
the strike could be halted by suspen- 
sion of the FEPC order brought the 
blunt refusal of the FEPC to allow 
any such compromise as being con- 
trary to the law and the “sovereignty” 
of the United States Government. 
Whether the Army will back up the 
FEPC in solving the problem in the 
face of threats of race rioting was be 
ing followed with interest by other 
essential industries, including utilities, 
which have similar problems of enfore- 
ing FEPC demands elsewhere. 


soldier in a 


Highland regiment, upon being given a pre-invasion furlough, decided to wire a marriage 
proposal to his sweetheart in Scotland suggesting that she give her answer by calling him on 
the post exchange telephone. All afternoon Sandy hung around the PX and finally a Yank 
soldier started to tease him. 


“I'd think twice,” said the Yank, “before I’d marry a girl who kept me waiting so long for 


an answer.” 


“Na, na, ye mus’ na joodge hasty, Yankee lad,” replied Sandy. “The lass for me is the 
lass who waits for the night rates.””—Public Utilities Fortnightly. 


>» > The last person to leave the office of the Home Telephone Co., Perry, Mo., one night 


a few weeks ago captured a snake in the screen door as he left. 


At least that is where an 


employe found it the next morning when he went to sweep out. Although of the spread-head 
variety and a little less than two feet long, it was unable to withstand a concentrated foot attack 
and was quickly liquidated. Long experienced to minor crises the telephone force took this one 
in stride but with some consternation, the Perry newspaper reports. 


>> What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the you know what. An Army officer in Newport 


News, Va., lifted his telephone and dialed “0.” 


Then asked for a long distance number. The 


operator said “Thank you, just a moment please.” After waiting a few minutes the officer 
was startled to hear a plaintive, little voice ask, “Won’t you please say ‘you’re welcome?’ 


All day long I say ‘thank you’ and no one ever says ‘you're welcome. 


’” He did. 


TELEPHONY 





“Pervigo, 
the Illinois Telephone Association 


and traffic editor 


UERY NUMBER three in this 
Q week’s traffic questions, “‘What 

operating practice should be 
followed when there is a delay in reach- 
ing an office over a direct toll circuit 
or ringdown trunk?” entails a detailed 
explanation; therefore, it is being in- 
corporated in this preface. 

When a delay is experienced in reach- 
ing an office over a direct toll circuit 
or ringdown trunk on a connection on 
which an operator is required to re- 
main cut-in after she has rung on a 
circuit or ringdown trunk, the time 
allowance for holding the circuit or 
trunk waiting for an answer from the 
distant office is between 30 and 40 
seconds from the first ring, during 
which the operator repeats the ring at 
10-second intervals if necessary, being 
careful to ring for two seconds on each 
successive ring. After the fourth ring 
at the end of 30 seconds, the operator 
should wait a few seconds and if she 
receives no answer, should proceed as 
follows: 

If another circuit of the proper class 
on any authorized route, preferably the 
same route, or another ringdown trunk 
is available, the operator should use 
this circuit or trunk. She should con- 
tinue to hold the first circuit or trunk 
and as soon as she cuts out of the new 
connection, the operator should report 
the circuit or trunk in trouble. Also, at 
the first opportunity, the trouble should 
be reported to the supervisor or chief 
operator. 

As an exception to the above, during 
times of abnormal traffic conditions, 
such as those occasioned by holiday 
periods, the operator should not use 
another circuit or ringdown trunk un- 
less it becomes evident that the first 
circuit or trunk is out of order. 

If no other circuit of the proper 
class on any authorized route is avail- 
able, but another circuit, not of the 
proper class, is available on the same 
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route, the operator should reach the 
next office over this circuit and say, 
for example, “Answer on two Peoria.” 
The operator will release the circuit 
unless she is ordered to hold it. 

If the operator cannot use the circuit 
or ringdown trunk in trouble and no 
other circuit on any authorized route 
or no other ringdown trunk is avail- 
able, the operator will consider a “no 
circuit” condition exists. The operator 
should report the circuit or trunk in 
trouble and at the first opportunity, re- 
port the trouble to her supervisor or 
chief operator. 

If a delay is encountered in reaching 
a distant office after passing an order 
for a circuit or trunk, the time allow- 
ance for holding the circuit waiting for 
an answer from the distant office is 15 
seconds from the time the order was 
acknowledged. At the end of approxi- 
mately 15 seconds, if the operator has 
received no answer, she should again 
reach the office to which the order was 
passed, and say, “AG (order as origi- 
nally passed).” 

Adhering to the foregoing instruction 
is important as failure to take the pre- 
scribed action at the specified time may 
result in unnecessary delay in advanc- 
ing a call and a waste of operators’ 
time. If the circuit or trunk in trouble 
is not reported in accordance wih your 
established routine for reporting 
trouble, additional delays and wasted 
operators’ time will probably result due 
to other operators attempting to ad- 
vance calls on an out-of-order circuit 
or trunk. 

When a supervisor or chief operator 
receives a report that an operator has 
rung on a circuit or ringdown trunk 
for 30 seconds but has not obtained an 
answer, if the supervisor or chief op- 
erator has reason to believe that the 
delay in reaching the distant office was 
due to a slow answer and the plant 
employes’ investigation does not indi- 


OPERATOR'S — 
CORNER 


cate that the equipment is at fault, it 
is advisable to take up the matter with 
the distant supervisor or chief oper- 
ator, if the delay was serious or if 
similar delays have occurred before. In 
taking this action, it is well to employ 
tact in submitting the information to 
avoid leaving the impression that you 
are being critical of the service in the 
distant office. If the report is given in 
a manner which indicates that you are 
furnishing the information in order 
that the distant supervisor or chief 
operator may take any necessary cor- 
rective action, you will be assured of 
her wholehearted cooperation. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) Can local and toll training 
methods be shortened for the duration? 

(2) After an outward operator has 
requested MX precedence, how long 
should she wait before “AG’ing” the 
call if no report is received from the 
distant office? 

(3) What operating practice should 
be followed when there is a delay in 
reaching an office over a direct toll cir- 
cuit or ringdown trunk? 

(4) What is a polite phrase to use 
when you have a person-to-person call 
and the party who answers insists he 
will talk, while the party that is call- 
ing does not wish to talk with the 
party on the line? For example, Mr. 
Smith is calling Mr. Jones and Mrs. 
Jones answers and says Mr. Jones is 
not there but she will talk. When you 
give this report to Mr. Smith, he says, 
“No, I want to talk to Mr. Jones.” 
When you give Mrs. Jones this infor- 
mation, she still insists she can and 
will talk. 

(5) On out of state calls, if you have 
an authorized abbreviation, is it nec- 
essary to enter the name of the state? 


The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 44. 
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RECORDIO—manufactured by Wil- 
cox-Gay Corp., Charlotte, Mich. In 
peacetime this company manufactured 
a complete line of recorder-radio-phon- 
ograph combinations under the trade 
name “Recordio.” This equipment was 
so simple and inexpensive, yet the 
quality obtained was so good that it 
revolutionized home recording. In fact, 
it is claimed that rank amateurs were 
able to make recordings in the home 
which, in audible quality, approached 
those made in professional studios. 
These machines use the engraving 
process and it is claimed that this ac- 
counts for the fact that the recordings 
have more natural tone quality than 
the average machine which uses the 
embossing method. 

There are two models manufactured 
by this company which are extensively 
used for authorized telephone and com- 
mercial recordings. This equipment will 
be found unusually satisfactory also 
for conference work because voices can 
be recorded at a distance of 10 or 15 
feet from the microphone. In addition, 
the high fidelity and natural tone qual- 
ity increases the value of the confer- 
ence recording. Another advantage 
claimed is that these recordings can be 
played back on any standard electric 
phonograph or record player and do 
not require special equipment. It is, 
therefore, practical to send records 
from one office to another. 

The Model A-103 is a portable dual 
speed recorder, playback and public ad- 
dress system with the following fea- 
tures: 

Dimensions: 17 ins. x 19% ins. x 9% 
ins. 

Weight: 38 pounds. 

Power supply: 110-volt, 
using 90 watts. 


Power output: Three watts. 
Record sizes: Three sizes of records 
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Part IX. The eighth article in 
this series was published in the 
July 15 issue, p. 16. 











are used: 6% ins., 8 ins. and 10 ins. 


Recording time: One side of 10 ins. 
record at 78 rpm, five minutes; at 33% 
rpm, 12 minutes. 

Lines per inch: 118. 


Recording head: Playback head and 
microphone: Crystal type. 

Frequency range: The equipment has 
a frequency range at 78 rpm of 70 to 
6,000 cycles per second; at 3344 rpm 
of 80 to 4,000 cycles per second. 

Gain: The amplifier has adequate 
gain so that microphone recordings can 
be made at a distance of 10 to 15 feet. 

Recording level indicator: Uses an 
electron ray tube. 


Speaker: Special elliptical cone dy- 
namic speaker. 


Model A-101 and A-102 Recordio Pro 
units consist of an amplifier unit and 
either one or two turntable units. When 
two turntable units are used, continu- 


By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor 


ous recording and transcribing is ac- 
complished. 

Dimensions: A-101: 16% ins. x 19% 
ins. x 10% ins. Weight 35 pounds; 
A-102: 16 ins. x 16% ins. x 9% ins. 
Weight 26 pounds. 

Power supply: 110-volt, 60-cycle AC, 
using 140 watts of power. 

Power output: Six watts. 

In other respects the Recordio Pro 
is similar to the Model A-103 except 
it incorporates a 10-tube superhetero- 
dyne radio chassis in its makeup and 
by the use of two model A-102 turn- 
tables, it is possible to 
tinuously. 


record con- 


The Wilcox-Gay Corp. also pioneered 
in the low-priced, non-inflammable disc 
record which was the first of American 
manufacture approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, it is 
claimed. This record consists of a 
plastic coating on either a fibre or metal 
base. The 6%%-ins., 8-ins. and 10-ins. 
sizes have all proved extremely popular. 
The Wilcox-Gay company is the largest 
manufacturer of this type of record, 
it is stated. 


Illustrated above are Models A-101 and A-102 Wilcox-Gay Recordio Pro units. 
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7 SECRET | 


Behind closed doors at Wilcox-Gay lie plans, 
specifications and partly completed assem- 
blies of a new, finer and more beautiful 
Recordio awaiting peacetime production. 


WILCOX GAY CORPORATION 


ty | WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 


“y” CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of the Recordio, Famous Home Recording-Radio-Phonograph Combination 
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By Ray BLAiy 


E NOTE IN Telephone Topics, 
WY envi magazine of the New 

England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., that William M. Hand, 
installer-repairman has solved the prob- 
lem of starting half-inch drive rings 
in awkward locations. This is accom- 
plished by drilling a hole in the side 
of the hammer head, large enough to 
accommodate the shank of the drive 
ring. The use of a hammer modified 
in this manner permits the installer to 
use only one hand in starting the drive 
ring. Actually, the arrangement oper- 
ates in a manner similar to a magnetic 
tack hammer. Ideas of this nature are 
usually developed by men in the field. 
The only sad part is that the majority 
of them are never heard of outside the 
exchange where they are developed. 
Please forward us all ideas of a similar 
nature in order that we may pass them 
along for the good of our industry. 


* * * 


There is a definite and noticeable 
increasing desire for the installation of 
public address systems in large offices 
and manufacturing plants. A good pub- 
lic address system, properly installed, 
permits the head of any organization 
to speak to all of its members at a 
minute’s notice. This is a worthwhile 
feature rapidly being recognized as im- 
portant by all wide-awake concerns. In 
the past, many people have worked 
years for one company without even 
once hearing the voice of the big boss. 
Now workers may frequently be told 
that their interests are being consid- 
ered. This is certain to promote better 
understanding between management 
and labor which will certainly con- 
tribute to the success of any organiza- 
tion. 

A good public address system may 
also be used for paging and informing 
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workers of important news flashes. 
Background music may be supplied at 
times in certain type plants. All of 
this may be accomplished without the 
loss of time to the worker. In fact, 
if a good sound system were used 
properly it would prove a great time 
saver. 

The public address system is defi- 
nitely here to stay and its use will 
constantly increase. It is hoped that 
the telephone industry will promote 
the use of sound systems during the 
postwar business. Public address sys- 
tems utilize the basic principle of trans- 
mitting sound over wire circuits which 
is the same principle on which the tele- 
phone industry was founded. We have 
always been after “new business” so 
let’s investigate the public address pos- 
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sibilities in each exchange area and be 
ready to supply the need when called 
upon to do so. 


. 6 ®@ 


One of our readers, referring to the 
item regarding manhole construction 
on this page in the June 10 issue, 
agrees with our general idea, but 
states: “Why not go a step further 
and, instead of an expensive compres- 
sor mounted on the truck, carry a gaso- 
line hammer? To be sure, compressed 
air will not be available for the other 
uses you mention, but this occasional 
disadvantage is more than offset by the 
very substantial saving in investment 
cost.” 


It is true that the gasoline hammer 
proves entirely adequate for most tele- 
phone underground conduit work. The 
exhaust blower attachment for the lat- 
ter model proves most desirable for 
concrete cutting. The combined drill- 
ing and breaking operations necessary 
for making concrete openings can be 
performed with the gasoline hammer. 


* * * 


It seems probable that the telephone 
of the future may be equipped with a 
sound-powered type receiver. This type 
of receiver, when properly used, gives 
a gain of 10 to 15 db over an ordinary 
receiver. The handset on the future 
telephone may be equipped with a push 
button control to provide necessary 
gain in transmission when required to 
hear the distant party. 


* * * 


Up to the beginning of April, 1944, 
the United States had supplied the 
Soviet Republic with 850,000 miles of 
field telephone wire and 275,000 field 
telephones. 
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OVERED WAGON... 


.1944 STYLE 


BLAZING NEW TRAILS TO FREEDOM 
The covered wagon 1944 style is the 
SCR-299 — the famous piece of mobile 
radio equipment built by Hallicrafters. It 
is blazing new trails to freedom in all 
corners of the world, wherever men fight; 
ind by extending Allied lines of commu- 
nications, it is playing an important part 
in saving American lives and in shorten- 
ing the war. 

Just as the pioneers faced new frontiers 
with courage and strength, the men and 
women who make Hallicrafters equipment 
face the post war period solid in the con- 
viction that they are helping to stake out 
exciting new territories. 


You can win yourself a share of these new 
lands with short wave communications 
equipment. Hallicrafters were famous be- 
fore the war as the makers of the ham’s 
“ideal radio.” They earned a reputation for 
the development of “the radio man’s radio” 
and that reputation was solidified in war 
time. In peace, out of this intensive expe- 
rience and realistic know-how they will 
continue to make the finest that can be 
made. There will be a Hallicrafters set for 
you in our post war line. 


BUY A WAR BOND TODAY! 


Hallicrafters short wove 
communications receivers 
like this will help push 
back the horizons of tomor- 
row and make new radio 
history. This is a 15 tube, 
6 band receiver of amaz- 
ing range and performance. 








ELEGRAPH TAPES by the Paper Manufacturers Com- 
pany have played an increasingly important part in the 
service of communications. 


They've enjoyed continual preference for two very good 
reasons (1) their quality is consistently uniform (thanks to 
rigid laboratory control) (2) they have kept pace with each 
new development in the communications field. 


We are proud of the fact that these, and other Paper Manu- 
facturers Company products, have been selected to serve in 
so many phases of the national war effort. 


Under the brand name PERFECTION, Paper Manufacturers 
Company produces a complete line of Teletype, Perforator 
and Ticker Tapes, Morsegraph Tapes, Teletypewriter Rolls 
and Recorder Tapes for all machines. In performance and 
quality, they offer convincing proof that “PERFECTION” 
DESERVES PREFERENCE. 


aper Manu acturers Company - PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


THE WORLD'S PREFERRED SOURCE FOR COMMUNICATION ROLLS 
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ABC of the 
Telephone 


(Continued from page 20) 





decreases. Table 1 contains a list of 
Browne & Sharpe Gage copper wire 
sizes with the cross sectional area ex- 
pressed in circular mils as well as the 
resistance in ohms per 1,000 feet. It 
will be noticed that the area of No. 
22 wire closely approximates one half 
that of No. 19, and that its resistance 
is twice as great. Throughout the 
table, an increase of three numbers in 
gauge size corresponds to doubling the 
resistance, and a decrease of three 
numbers corresponds to halving the 
resistance. 





Size and Resistance of 
Annealed Copper Wire 


Ohms per 
1000 Ft. 
at 20° C. 
0.997 
1.257 
1.586 
1.999 
2.521 
3.179 
4.009 
5.055 
6.374 
8.038 
10.14 
12.78 
16.12 
20.32 
25.63 
32.31 
40.75 
51.38 
64.79 
81.70 

103.0 


B&S&S Area in 
Gage Circular Mils 
*10 10,381 

11 8,234 
*12 6,530 
13 5,178 
*14 4,107 
15 3,257 
16 2,583 
17 2,048 
*18 1,624 
*19 1,288 
20 1,021 
21 810.1 
*22 642.4 
23 509.4 
*24 404.0 
25 320.4 
*26 254.1 
27 201.5 
28 159.8 
29 126.7 
30 100.5 
36 25.0 414.2 
*Indicates wire sizes commonly 

used in the telephone plant. 











TABLE 1 


Resistance of an electrical circuit is 
measured in units called ohms. An 
ohm of resistance is that resistance 
through which one ampere of current 
will flow when an EMF of one volt is 
applied to it. This means the electric 
current in a conductor equals the volt- 
age applied to the conductor divided by 
the resistance of the conductor. The 
fact that current, voltage and resistance 
bear a definite relationship to each 
other has been expressed by Ohm’s 
Law. Simply stated the law reads: Cur- 
rent equals voltage divided by resis- 
tance. Generally this is expressed in 
symbols: I= E 

R 
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FIG. 


In this equation the letter “I,” to 
indicate intensity, is the current in 
amperes. “E” is the electromotive force 
in volts and “R” is the resistance in 
ohms. 

There are other ways to use the 
formula, as for instance: To find the 
resistance in a circuit R= E 

I 

To find the voltage the formula would 
read: E= IX R. 

A simple memory table for Ohm’s law 
consists of drawing a letter T, placing 
the letter E above the T and the let- 
ters I and R on either this 
manner: E 

I|R 

To find any value when the other 
two are known cover the unknown 
symbol on the memory form and pro- 
ceed as the equation indicates. To find 
the value R, which is the resistance, 
cover the letter R and the table indi- 
cates E is divided by I. 


side in 
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sistance all of the current will flow 
over that path. When there is resist- 
ance in both paths, the current will 
divide and flow over both paths. Re 
sistances arranged in this fashion are 
said to be in parallel and the total 
resistance in the circuit is the com- 
bined resistance of the two. 
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Throush Ground 





FIG. 


The formula for determining the 
combined resistance of two resistances 
in parallel is the product divided by 
sum. Expressed algebraically the for- 
mula reads: R= A XB 
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If, in a particular circuit, electric 
current has two or more possible paths 
over which it may flow, most of the 
current will flow over the path of least 
resistance. If one path has zero re- 
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In Fig. 10 resistance A is six ohms 
and resistance B is 12 ohms. The com- 
bined resistance will be less than six 
ohms. A XB (6 X 12) equals 72. A 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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This Final Check 
Before They're Yours 


To make absolutely certain that 
the poles have received full creo- 
sote penetration, this man takes 
increment borings of each charge 
— as it is withdrawn from the treating 
cylinder. 








This is the last of many inspections 
made by Taylor-Colquitt to guar- 
antee you of perfectly impreg- 
nated, sound, long-lived poles. 
And long life means lower cost 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CUOURPORATIUN 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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“1 \\\ G-E TELEPHONE WIRE 


TF} \dy Gives Trouble-Free Service 


Because it is fabricated to rigid specifications, G-E 
telephone wire has won wide acceptance throughout 
the industry. Using an alloy-coated copper, it is easy 
B ; , to bend and form, making connections simple and 
' : easy. Outside wire has an insulation designed for 
tight adherence to the copper. It has a heavy braid 
with mica-flake finish and tracers for quick identifica- 
tion. The insulation on inside telephone wire permits 
free stripping. For additional information write to 
Section W842-4, Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Hayner Enters Consulting 
Engineering Field 

L. T. Hayner, former engineer in 
charge of telephone and telegraph rates 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, recently resigned from the 
commission to enter the consulting en- 
gineering field with offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Hayner had been a member of 
the FCC engineering staff since 1941 
and was in charge of engineering work 
involving interstate and foreign wire, 
radio, telephone and telegraph matters, 
as well as other regulatory problems 
confronting the FCC. While thus em- 
ployed he also assisted various state 
commissions in an advisory capacity 
and represented the FCC in its joint 
investigations with the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad & Utilities 
missioners. 


Com- 


Among these joint investigations, 
the most important to the Independent 
telephone companies was that involving 
principles of toll rate-making which led 
to the adoption of the station-to-station 
basis of stating interstate and foreign 
toll rates which, in turn, resulted in 
increasing the share of the message 
toll revenues retained by the Inde- 
pendent operators. 


Mr. Hayner enters the consulting 
field with a wide and extensive back- 
ground in the communications industry. 
Prior to his association with the FCC 
in 1941, he did special engineering 
work for the regulatory commissions 
of Washington and Wisconsin, and also 
for Independent telephone companies. 
He served as a staff member of the 
special telephone investigation of the 
FCC as engineer in charge for the rate 
and research department. 

For about 26 years Mr. Hayner was 
employed by J. G. Wray & Co., Chicago 
engineers who specialize in rate regula- 
tion and operation of Independent tele- 
phone companies. Thus, he obtained 
a broad experience on utility regula- 
tory and management problems. 


Vv 


California Association 
To Receive Certificate 

Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer of the United States Army, re- 
cently advised the California Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association that it 
has been awarded a Certificate of Ap- 
preciation by the War Department for 
“excellent cooperation and patriotic 
service to our country in the present 
world-wide conflict.” 








RECEIVE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER'S CERTIFICATE | 





The Chief Signal Officer's Certificate of Appreciation was awarded the Michigan Associated 
Telephone Co. at Muskegon on July 25 for the company's sponsorship of Signal Corps affiliated 
units of highly-trained personnel at a time of national emergency. This is the first such certificate 
awarded in Michigan. 


Shown at the presentation are (left to right): MAJ. T. J. SULLIVAN, SR., Resident Army Air 
Corps Ordnance Inspector; MAJ. I. R. QUAY, Executive Officer, headquarters, Sixth Service Com. 
mand; H. R. CHRISTIANSON, general manager, Michigan Associated Telephone Co.; J. J. KOCH, 
chief telephone engineer, Signal Corps, Sixth Service Command, and LT. MARTIN, Resident Navel 
Materials Inspector. 


Major Quay said the Michigan company was among the organizations which participated is 
a vast recruitment plan for Signal Corps affiliated units during the early days of the war when 
pecialized ications personnel was vitally needed by the Signal Corps in a period of unpre 
cedented expansion. 





In accepting the certificate for his company, Mr. Christianson said that 51 of its employes are 
now in military services, and told of the company's enormous expansion in the past 10 years. 
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The Pennsylvania independ P on July 25 received the Chief Signal Officer's 
Certificate of Appreciation for ‘‘loyal and patriotic services rendered the Signal Corps of the Army 
of the United States." At the presentation ceremonies held at the offices of the association in 
Harrisburg were (left to right): CAPT. A. L. KRATZ, Signal Officer, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, 
Chambersburg; MAJ. HENRY C. ANDERSON, Signal Officer, Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
Indiantown; HARRY R. MILLER, manager, Bethel & Mt. Aetna Telephone & Telegraph Co., Myers 
town; MAJ. C. W. BROWN, Signal Officer, Middletown Air Service Command, Middletown; COL. 
HOWARD S. PADDOCK, Signal Officer, Third Service Commond, Baltimore, Md.; LT. ALTA R. 
JOFFEE, WAC, Signal Officer, Carlisle Field Medical School, Carlisle; LT. COL. WILFORD A. 
MORGAN, Commanding Officer, Harrisburg Sub-District, Third Service Command, Harrisburg: 
Cc. E. EABY, president, Pennsylvania Independent Teleph Association, Ephrata; L. R. THURSTON, 
acting executive secretary of the association, Harrisburg; J. K. STOLTZFUS, general manager, 
Conestago Telephone & Telegraph Co., Birdsboro, and LT. THEODORE A. TOUSSAINT, Signal Officer, 
New Cumberland Army Service Forces Depot, New Cumberland. 





General Ingles also cited the associ- 
ation’s activities in sponsoring a Signal 
Corps unit and aiding the Signal Corps 
in its gigantic task of furnishing to 
the United States Army the world’s 
greatest military communications sys- 
tem. 


Kansas Manager Resigns 

Miss FLORENCE LEE, manager of the 
Clifton (Kan.) exchange of the Ameri- 
can Telephone Co. since the summer of 
1942, resigned recently because of ill 


health. vv 





Buy War Bonds 











The certificate will be presented to 
the association’s president, Charles F. 
Mason, by Col. S. W. Stanley, Signal 
Officer of the Ninth Service Command, 
Presidio of San Francisco, on August 
14 in Santa Monica, Calif., in the pres- 
ence of city, state and federal officials. 


Personnel Change 

GERALDINE SMITH, chief operator at 
the Manson office of the Iowa Conti- 
nental Telephone Co., resigned, June 18. 
She is succeeded by Mrs. DonALp HOL- 
RIDGE, a former employe at that ex- 
change. 
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Signal Certificate Awarded 
indiana Telephone Association 
At the direction of Maj. Gen. H. C. | 
Ingles, Chief Signal Officer of the 
United States Army, the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association was presented with 


a Certificate of Appreciation, at an in- | | 


formal ceremony in Indianapolis on | 
July 28, in recognition of its coopera- 
tion and patriotic spirit in the organi- | 
zation and activation of Signal Corps | 
units. 

During the summer of 1942 highly 


trained technical men from telephone | ° 


companies throughout Indiana were 
enlisted through the association office 
and later inducted by Army officials 
as members of the 233 Signal Operation 
Co. and the 212 Signal Depot Co. 

Col. Merrill G. Beck, Signal Officer 
of the Fifth Service Command, Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, and Maj. Cle- 


tus J. Stratman, Signal Officer at Fort | 


Benjamin Harrison were in charge of 
the presentation. 

The award was accepted on behalf 
of the entire association membership by 
President John A. Harbaugh of Sulli- 
van, Ind. R. V. Achatz of Aurora, Ind., 
who was association president at the 
time the units were formed, also ex- 


pressed appreciation of the award. | 


Other officers of the association and 
several members of the board of di- 
rectors attended the ceremony. 
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Farmers Telephone Company 
Orders New Switchboard 

The Hamilton County (Neb.) Farm- 
ers Telephone Association board of di- 
rectors have ordered the installation 
of a $15,000 switchboard at its Au- 
rora exchange to replace one that has 
been in service for 31 years. Only one 
new board has been purchased for its 
nine exchanges during that time. 

The company, owned almost exclu- 
sively by farmers, has ‘been operating 
as a non-profit corporation. Because 
the association has not paid any divi- 
dends, it has sufficient funds in its 
depreciation reserve to pay for the new 
board without seeking authority to 
issue additional securities. 


Vv 


Lt. W. S. Gifford, Jr., Missing 

The Navy disclosed recently that 18 
persons, including nine Naval officers, 
three Army officers and a crew of six, 
are dead or missing in the Pacific plane 
crash which also cost the life of Rear 
Adm. Charles P. Cecil. Lt. Walter S. 
Gifford, Jr., 26, New York, son of the 
president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., was listed among the 
missing Navy personnel. 
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Plan Now to Use 
@rapo HIGH-TENSILE LINE WIRE! 


FAR-REACHING, stored-up demands for rural tele- 
phone service can be met speedily and economically, 
after the emergency, with Crapo High-Tensile Line 
Wire. Long-span lines, made possible by Crapo 
HTL-85 and Crapo HTL-135 Line Wire, go up faster, 
require less labor and material, than lines of standard 
span length. 


In planning tomorrow's program for the extension 
and rehabilitation of rural circuits, be sure to take full 
advantage of the superior physical characteristics of 
these wires! 


Crapo HTL-85, with 60% greater tensile strength 
than standard B.B. wire, permits spans of 225 feet in 
heavy loading to 375 feet in light loading areas. Crapo 
HTL-135 possesses two and one-half times the strength 
of B.B., makes possible extra long spans of 350 feet in 
heavy loading, 500 feet in light loading districts. Both 
@rapo HTL-85 and Crapo HTL-135 provide superior 


tranmisssion at voice-frequency. 


Write for Technical Information! 

Send today for Bulletins No. 201 and No. 202 containing 
physical, electrical and sag and tension data and construction practice 
information! Or, contact your distributor of Crapo Galvanized Tele- 
phone Wire and Strand. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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plus B equals 18. Seventy-two divided 
by 18 equals four ohms which is the 
combined resistance of six ohms and 
12 ohms in parallel. 


An older method for determining the 
value of combined resistance is the 
reciprocal of the sum of the reciprocals. 
The reciprocal of a number is one di- 
vided by the number. Taking the re- 
sistance values in Fig. 10, the equation 
would read: One-sixth plus one-twelfth 
equals three-twelfths, which equals one- 
quarter. The reciprocal of one-quarter 
equals one divided by one-quarter or 


four. This method proves the simpler 
of the two when the combined resist- 
ance of several different resistances in 
parallel is to be determined. 

When the value of the resistances 
in parallel are equal, the combined re- 
sistance will be the resistance of one 
divided by the number of resistances 
in parallel. 

In many instances the earth or 
ground is used to complete a circuit. 
The earth is a good conductor of elec- 
tricity, especially when it is wet, or 
where there is a system of water and 
gas pipes, street car rails, etc., as there 
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Designed and engineered for exchanges 
up to 1,500 subscribers, this Holtzer- 
Cabot Magneto Ringing Set provides a 
complete solution for ringing require- 
ments. Its simplicity of design . . . only 
one rotating element . . . assures long 
operating life with little if any main- 
tenance cost. It operates quietly and 
causes no radio interference. Close volt- 
age regulation assures uniform ringing. 
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125 AMORY ST., BOSTON 19, MASS. 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Use 


MAGNETO 
bab tcah, ic) 
SETS 


Only ONE rotating element 
assures long life. 


@ No brushes, collector rings 
or motor cutout. 


@ Does not cause radio inter- 
ference. 


Output is 80 volts, 19 cycles, 15 watts. 
The Holtzer-Cabot line consists of a 
complete range of types and sizes of 
equipment to meet all ringing require- 
ments. It has the unqualified —— 
of the engineering and service depart- 
ments of all major telephone com- 
panies. Bulletin 1310-02 gives the com- 
plete Holtzer-Cabot story. Write for 
your copy today. 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Division of First Industrial Corporation 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP 
Motors and Electrical Apparatus 


6161 SO. STATE ST., CHICAGO 21 


are in every city. The earth ig ep. 
sidered to have very low resistanee 
when a good connection to ground jg 
established either by a _ well placed 
ground rod or a firm connection op 
the clean metal of a water pipe. 
With the ground return portion of 
a talking circuit having near zero re 
sistances, considerable disturbance yijj| 
be introduced into the circuit by the 
unbalance and stray currents. There. 
fore, grounded circuits for transmis. 
sion purposes should be used only where 
electric power lines, dynamos, etc., are 
at a minimum. For this 
majority of all talking circuits are 
metalicized, which simply means th 
voice currents are carried entirely or 
wires between the two telephones. 
Although ground return transmis- 
sion is not as satisfactory as a metali- 
cized circuit, the earth, as a conductor, 
can be used for selective ringing on 
two or four-party lines for the oper- 


reason the 


ation of coin boxes and for alarm 
signals. The door bell circuit shown ir 
Fig. 11 illustrates how the earth cai 


be used as a conductor in such a circuit. 

There are some telephone circuits ir 
using a common return. I 
this instance the return conductor to 
the central office for several circuits 
is completed over a common wire. AI 
arrangement of this nature, while being 
an improvement over a grounded re- 
turn, is still not as good as a fully 
metalicized circuit. The subject of a 
common return brings up the ques- 
tion whether or not a particular wire 
will carry two or more electric cur- 
rents, of equal or unequal value, flowing 
in opposite directions. In this case, the 
water analogy will not hold true. A 
moving mass of water will tend to op- 
pose any flow of water in the same 
pipe which should attempt to flow i 
the opposite direction. 

The circuit in Fig. 12 proves that a 
wire will carry more than one current 
at a given time. The operation of 
push button No. 1 will connect six 
volts to the six-volt lamp Lil. This 
lamp will burn properly. L2 will not 
light. At this time current is flowing 
from A to B. 

When push button No. 2 is operated 
only three volts will be connected to 
L2 and it will just barely light. This 
current is flowing from B to A. When 
both push buttons are operated at the 
same time, both lamps will light with 
the same brilliancy as when either 
push button is operated alone. If the 
common lead AB is removed, nine volts 
will be connected to the two lamps in 
series; as a result, both lamps will light 
with the same brilliance. Furthermore, 
it will be noted the brilliance of Li is 
less than it was originally while the 
brilliance of L-2 has been increased. 


(To Be Continued) 
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RAYTHEON RECTICHARGER 


Sys on Aetve Liy 


ALL THE TIME! 





Day and Night, the Raytheon RectiChargeR never lets up— 
automatically trickle charging the battery . . . carrying the 
normal load . . . keeping the battery fully charged. Result — 


better, uninterrupted telephone service at lower operating cost. 

ilarm 

wn it Completely automatic in its operation, the Raytheon Recti- 
1 Cal 

a ChargeR is ideal for unattended locations. Examine only once 
- or twice a year when water is added to the battery. 
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0 Op- Y A Raytheon RectiChargeR and batteries 

same provide an automatic AC-DC power 

yw it system. RectiChargeRs — 


nets Y Keep batteries fully charged. 
irrent Y Prevent overcharge and undercharge. 


of -_ — 
= vs Y Eliminate voltage variations. 
; SIX 


This Y Increase battery life as much as 40%. 


II not Y Reduce battery mointenance and inspection to 
owing once or twice yearly. 


vrated Y Complete range of units — 11/12 and 22/24 
ed to cells... 1 to 12 amps ... many models for 50 
This cycles input. 


When A descriptive bulletin containing facts and dia- 


grams will be sent on request. Write: 


RECTICHARGER 
with cover open 


The coveted Army-Navy “E”, for 
Excell in the facture of 
wor equipment and tubes, flies 
over all four Raytheon Plants 


where over 15,000 men and wom- MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
en are producing for VICTORY. 190 WILLOW ST., WALTHAM, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF VOLTAGE STABILIZERS, RECEIVING AND TRANSMITTING TUBES AND COMPLETE ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
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NEW LINCOLN (NEB.) GENERAL TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT 


Cc. C. Donley recently was named 
general traffic superintendent of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
succeeding R. S, Brewster, retired (TE- 
LEPHONY, August 5, page 31.) In this 
position he will have under his direc- 
tion local and long distance traffic op- 
erations in all the 121 exchanges served 
by the company in the 22 southeastern 
counties of Nebraska. 


Mr. Donley assumes this position with 
a background of more than 34 years of 
service in the telephone business. His 
recognized executive ability and prac- 
tical knowledge of the industry admir- 
ably qualify him to assume the re- 
sponsibilities attendant to this important 
office. 

His telephone career began in July. 
1910, six years after the founding of 
the Lincoln company, when he was em- 
ployed in Lincoln as a lineman. His 
advancement through the organization 
was rapid, and he successively acted as 
installer, switchboardman, tol] test man 
and district inspector until his appoint- 
ment as toll wire chief in March, 1920. 
He was advanced to the general traffic 
department in September, 1922, being 
made traffic engineer, and in September. 
1937, was promoted to assistant general 


Merton Swift Retires 
After 34 Years’ Service 

Merton Swift, manager of the San 
Marcos (Tex.) Telephone Co. for the 
past 34 years, has resigned his office 
due to failing eyesight. His resigna- 
tion was effective June 10. 

W. P. Donalson, president of the 
company, assumed the duties of man- 
ager upon the resignation of Mr. 
Swift. 

Vv 


Tarawa Pillbox Photo Brings 
Memories to Marine Sergeant 

The now-famous photograph of the 
Marine communications post on Ta- 
rawa, which bore the sign “A. T. & T. 
—Sublet to Signal Company,” brought 
poignant memories to S/Sgt. Jack 
Brooks, a former Western Electric em- 
ploye in St. Louis, Mo. 

An uncle clipped the photo from the 
Southwestern Telephone News, sent it 
to Sergeant Brooks in the Southwest 
Pacific and got this reply: 


“IT set up the first switchboard in 
that pillbox. In fact, as far as I can 
gather it was the first board to be set 
up on the island. It didn’t look quite 
the same then, and it wasn’t a good 
idea to sit out in the open like those 
guys are doing (in the picture). The 
sign saying there are Nips buried there 
is quite correct. The exact number was 


c. C. DONLEY 


traffic superintendent, the position he 
has held until his present appointment, 

He has for many years taken an 
active interest and part in employe af. 
fairs, and at present holds offices in 
two associations of employes. He is a 
member of the Independent Pioneer 


Telephone Association. 


four, ‘cause we cleaned out that pill- 
box and buried ’em ourselves.” 


While working on that switchboard, 
the sergeant said, his buddy was killed 
and his own tools, for which he had 
paid $20 in New Zealand, were ruined. 


Vv 


Two New Operators Appointed 
At DeLand, Ill. 

Mrs. Mary Colvin and her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Hammond Maria, recently 
contracted to take charge of the De- 
Land office of the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. 

Husbands of both Mrs. Colvin and 
Mrs. Maria are serving in the armed 
forces overseas. 


Vv 


Heads Pioneer Group 

EMMETT E. HALE, a supervisor 1 
the plant department of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., has been installed 
as president of the Hoosier State 
chapter of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America. Other officers are: Mrs. Alma 
Spencer, senior vice president; H. P. 
Ball, vice president; Walter Patterson, 
re-elected secretary, and Bessie E. 
Loomis, re-elected treasurer. Mr. Hale 
has been in telephone work nearly * 
years. 
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Oscar M. a Appointed 
To Succeed Carl Whitmore 


Oscar M. Taylor, vice president in 


charge of personnel, on August 2 was 


appointed vice president of operations 
to succeed Carl Whitmore who recently | 
was elected president of the New York | 
(TELEPHONY, August 5, | 


Telephone Co, 
page 35.) -» * 


OSCAR M. TAYLOR 

Mr. Taylor began his telephone ca- 
reer 57 years ago as a cable splicer’s 
helper with the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co. In 1910 he went to the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. and during 
the next eight years was rapidly pro- 
moted to various positions in the com- 
pany. He was wire chief at Omaha in 
1918 when he entered military service. 

Following the end of the war Mr. 
Taylor was transferred to the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., in the plant 
department as employment supervisor. 
In 1922 he became personnel assistant 
to the president. 

Mr. Taylor was appointed assistant 
to the vice president of personnel, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
1925, becoming assistant vice president 
of that company in the personnel re- 
lations department in 1937. His trans- 
fer to the New York company as vice 
president of personnel came in 1941. 


Vv 
Appointed District Manager 


L. M. BAKER was recently appointed 
district manager for the Frederick 
(Okla.) district of the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. He was transferred to Okla- 
homa from the headquarters of the 
company at Brownwood, Tex. For sev- 
eral years before going to Brownwood 
he was manager of the Purcell, Okla., 
district of the Southwest company. Mr. 
Baker served as district manager at 
sm before being transferred to 
-urcell. 
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with THE MAN ON THE POLE 


In these days, when work to be done 
exceeds available man-hours to do it, 
the right tools and supplies can stretch 
limited man-power by making jobs go 
smoother — and faster. GRAYBAR’S 
years of experience can help you pro 
vide the man on the pole with the best 
available items for maintenance or es- 
sential war construction 


GRAYBAR Telephone Spec ialists 


BATTERIES egy DROP WIRE 
) CABLE OI wine's TOOLS 


CROSSARMS 


INSULATORS 


|] 5 
—_ “y) STEEL WIRE 


know the products that go together in 
service and the tools it takes to install 
them. Our close relationship with 
leading suppliers permits fast action 
One of the more than 80 GRAYBAR 
warehouses is near you, ready to make 
fast delivery on many standard items. 
A GRAYBAR Man there will make your 
pole-line needs his personal responsi- 


bility. 5510 


POLES AND 





HARDWARE 


IN OVER 8O PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 
ON QaTHE NEON GLOW 

LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 

















in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, appli- 
ances, etc. 


@ Puts “FINGER” On 
THE TROUBLE SPOT 


Indicates hot or grounded 
wire. Tells AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb.  Indis- 
pensable in shop or home. 
Has PATENTED safety 
features. Vest pocket size 
with clip. Life time guar- 
antee. List $1.50 (Priority 
A7 required). Purchase 
through electrical dealers. ETS 


a S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 








Postwar Revenue 


Opportunities 


(Concluded from page 18) 





Very probably these and many other 
developments will be witnessed in the 
next generation with a corresponding 
increment in plant facilities, in rev- 
enues and in customer satisfaction. 
But for many Independents it is feared 
such innovations would be analogous 
to the use of high octane gas in a 1920 
model automobile. They just won’t be 
able to “take it.” 

While it is clear that a higher rate 
level is the primary necessity in the 
solution of this broad problem, it is 
equally apparent that a rate schedule 
ought not to be considered as an end 
in itself. With any increase in rates, 
there must be a corresponding recogni- 
tion of increased responsibilities all 
along the line. Starvation wages, either 
to owner-employers or hired employes, 
must be adjusted. An adequate amount 
should be expended to keep the present 
facilities in usable working order. Last, 
but far from least, it is essential that 
specific arrangements be worked out 
whereby a portion of the increased in- 
come will be allocated as carrying 
charges on new investment required to 
finance improvements in the physical 
plant, even at the expense of a tem- 
porarily inadequate return on the exist- 
ing investment. 


By and large, neither the subscribers 
nor the public service commissions can 
be held responsible for the fact that 
past revenues have been insufficient to 
maintain a modern, up-to-date plant. 
While some of our poorest communities 
may be the exception that proves the 
rule, it must be assumed that the great 
majority of telephone subscribers and 
a great majority of the regulatory 
bodies would ordinarily agree to rates 
sufficient to provide a fair return to 
the utility. But where the utility itself 
has neglected to take the initial steps 
to obtain such rates, and then, as a 
result of inadequate revenues, has al- 
lowed its plant to become obsolete and 
incapable of furnishing good service 
according to modern standards, it seems 
reasonable that any present adjust- 
ments should be tied into a long-range 
improvement program designed to give 
the subscriber some assurance against 
a recurrence of the same problem in 
future years. 

Lacking a fairy godmother with a 
long pocketbook, most such programs 
of necessity must be resolved into 


a relatively slow, step-by-step opera. 
tion, and in this connection, it is im. 
portant that tentative rate schedule 
be worked out in advance so that ajj 
new capital will be employed so as tp 
earn something in excess of what might 
otherwise be deemed a fair rate of re 
turn on an overall basis. Such a pre 
requisite is important, not only in ob. 
taining the initial capital, but also tp 
assure the securing of further funds as 
the program progresses. 

The resulting surplus will accomp- 
lish a two-fold purpose: It will help to 
amortize a portion of the new invest- 
ment while simultaneously providing an 
increment, even though not in cash, 
over and above the previous inadequate 
return on the existing plant. Once 
started in the right direction, the pro- 
cedure becomes cumulative, so that each 
improvement in facilities is accom- 
panied by an improvement in earnings, 
thus making possible additional invest- 
ment to serve the new subscribers who 
almost invariably follow any worth- 
while improvement in the service. As- 
suming a normal community to begin 
with, it should be only a matter of time 
until a completely new plant, earning 
a fair return to its owner, will have 
been created. 

It is an interesting sidelight on such 
a process that the actual money spent 
for new equipment becomes almost a 
minor consideration. As a matter of 
fact, the one constructive “out” for 
many a starved, run-down property is 
the intelligent expenditure of a reason- 
able amount for new plant. As men- 
tioned above, subscribers and commis- 
sions alike may quite properly question 
the right of an operator to earnings 
which will provide a normal return on 
obsolete, run-down facilities of 1910 
vintage, but the same question almost 
never occurs when the desired return 
is applicable to a current expenditure 
for a new and modern installation. And 
obviously, the greater the outlay for 
new equipment installed at a remunera- 
tive rate of return, the greater the 
leverage will such added earnings exert 
on the old investment. 

By combining this kind of a program 
with a low interest rate debt structure 
and the temporary plowing back of a 
large portion of the equity income, the 
overall result may well be an almost 
phenomenal transition from practical 
insolvency to a modest degree of pros- 
perity. Most important, the companies 
following such a plan will regain their 
normal relationship to the industry as 
a whole, and accordingly help to pre 
serve the social and economic values 
resident in a modern nationwide tele- 
phone system, ready and able to utilize 
the new developments coming out of 
the crucible of war, for the mutual 
benefit of all our people. 
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Associated Telephone Official 
Returns from Army 

Cc. F. Mason, president, Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, 
Calif. has announced the return from 
Army service of Harlan W. Holmwood, 
former secretary and treasurer of the 
company. Mr. Holmwood was elected 
vice president and director at the July 
96 meeting of the board of directors 
and will be responsible for executive 
affairs of the company, with particular 
attention to matters of personnel, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mason. 





HARLAN W. HOLMWOOD 


Upon graduation from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1924, Mr. Holm- 
wood accepted an appointment as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the air reserve of the 
Army and subsequently participated 
actively in reserve officer training 
which included flying at various Army 
air bases in California. When called to 
active service in 1942, shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, he held the rank of cap- 
tain, and six months later became a 
major. His duties in the Army took 
him to Alaska and the Aleutians; he 
was based for a time at Seattle, Wash., 
and at Sacramento, Fresno and Mer- 
ced, Calif., and for two months at 
Baltimore, Md., where he was detailed 
for duty with the Signal Corps because 
of his telephone background. 
July he was relieved from active duty 
with the Army at his own request and 
reverted to inactive status under a cur- 
rent policy of the War Department 
which permits officers over 38 to submit 
such requests. 

Except for his absence while in mili- 
tary service, Mr. Holmwood’s employ- 
ment with the company has been con- 
tinuous since October 29, 1928, when 
he started as a clerk in the auditing 
department of the Santa Monica Bay 
Telephone Co. Shortly after the Santa 
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During | 


“My boss dictates letters, //ve voice’ messages, 


records conferences... 
on this featherlight 






Log 


“I'm saved a lot of typing of memos, interviews, 
etc., because the recorded discs are permanent 
I can file them . . . in less space than letters . 
without transcribing, and play them back if the 
need arises . . . and each disc holds a half hour 
of dictation 


“And here's another 


Sound Sciber disc!” 





“Now I have electronics 
to help me in the office. 
It's SoundScriber. It re 
cords the boss’s dictation 
so clearly, it’s a pleasure 
to transcribe 


“But electronic recording 
and transcribing is only 
part of the SoundScriber 
picture. Even more im- 
portant is the wafer thin, 
unbreakable 7” disc on 
which it records. The 


convenience of this SoundScriber 
disc has really revolutionized our 
way of doing many things besides 
routine dictation 


feature the boss likes. He 


keeps in personal touch with our salesmen. He 






were in his office 


| Portable with him 


though he is miles away 


In buying business recording equipment, be sure it operates elec 
tronically. And also be sure to check all the advantages ot the 


SoundScriber disc. 


Copyright 1944, The Sounds 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 


Electronic Business Recording Equipment 


, “When on trips, the boss 
| carries a handy SoundScriber 
mails 
the discs back to me each 
day.That way I keep right up 
to date with his work even 


mails SoundScriber discs direct to them and they 
hear his ‘live voice’ messages just as though they 





riber Corp. 
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FOR=SPEED IN 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
peeds up i Plates are so 
designed. that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 


tallati 





EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


FOR 


LACING CABLES 


and all other purposes 
requiring a superior 
waxed twine 











THE BARBOUR PRODUCTS 
Division of 
THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Boston (10) Chicago (10) Sen Francisco (5) 
Gloucester Philadelphia (6) Baltimore (3) 




























| Monica company and other predecessor 
| companies were consolidated to form 
| Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., he be- 
| came assistant to the general auditor. 
In April, 1935, he was elected assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
a year later to secretary and treas- 
urer, the position he held at the time of 
his departure for Army service. 


Vv 


Burden Leaves USITA Post; 
Enters Consulting Work 

They used to tell a story out in 
Nebraska about a smart fellow who 
made a fortune out of the Missouri 
River by hiring men to catch drift- 
wood. (He let them keep half of all 
the driftwood they caught.) Washing- 
ton observers suspect that the astute 
Bernard C. Burden, United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association engi- 
neer, has some equally ingenious, but 
probably more technical, scheme in 
mind. But the plain facts are that 
“Bernie” is retiring from his Wash- 
ington post with USITA to go back to 
Lincoln, Neb., so as to be near his 
riverside farm—because he likes it out 
there. His resignation became effective 
August 15, and was announced with 
regret by Clyde S. Bailey, executive 
vice president of USITA. 

Mr. Burden became association engi- 
neer in January, 1942, at the time the 
headquarters office was transferred 
from Chicago to Washington, D. C. 
Washington was not exactly new to 
him. In fact, he received his electrical 
engineering training at the well-known 
Bliss Electrical School in Washington, 
shortly after World War I. At the time 
he was appointed to the postion of 
USITA engineer, he was serving, on 
loan from the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., as engineering analyst 
for the War Production Board in 
Washington. 

During the time he has been with 
the national association, Bernie Burden 
has done much to help popularize the 
service which the USITA is rendering 
to the Independent telephone industry. 
His clear analyses of WPB orders, 
which have been furnished to member 
companies in bulletin form under the 
auspices of the War Activities Com- 
mittee, have been very helpful in giv- 
ing Independent companies an under- 
standing of the many orders issued 
by the Communications Division of the 
WPB. Bulletins and circulars dealing 
with the conservation of telephone 
plant, wartime traffic problems, etc., 
prepared by Mr. Burden in collabora- 
tion with the Plant and Traffic Com- 
mittees also have proved interesting 
and useful to operating companies. 

The plan for the plant project study 
approach to current plant problems, 














B. C. BURDEN 


which Mr. Burden suggested at the Oc- 
tober, 1943, convention in Chicago has 
worked out exceptionally well, as is 
shown by an initial study dealing with 
“The Spinner Method of Cable Sus- 
pension.” 

Bernie plans to resume residence in 
Lincoln, Neb., where he will engage in 
telephone consulting work, specializing 
in the application of electronic prin- 
ciples to the telephone industry. It is 
also his intention to resume writing 
for the trade magazines and to engage 
in various publication activities in con- 
nection with his Lincoln Engineering 
School and other business interests. 

Although we regret to learn of 
Bernie’s resignation, which means the 
loss of his services to USITA, the ed- 
itors of this magazine join his many 
friends in wishing him success in the 
new work which he will undertake upon 
his return to Lincoln. 


Vv 


Veteran Operator Resigns 
After 35 Years’ Service 

Miss Margaret Hodge, employed in 
the Kewanee (Ill.) telephone office for 
the past 35 years, has resigned her 
position as chief operator with the IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co. and will 
make her home in Glendale, Calif. 

New chief operator for the company 
is Mrs. Clifford J. Gault, who has been 
employed in the telephone office for 
nearly 20 years. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


NATHANIEL C. COCKE, formerly as 
sistant treasurer of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., with which he was associ- 
ated for 40 years, died August 1 at 
his home in Westfield, N. J., after an 
illness of several months. He retired 
four Born in Petersburg, 
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30 years. 


| 
Mr. Cocke leaves a widow, three | 


prothers and a sister. 


* * * 


Mrs. CHARLES WILLIAMS, owner and 
operator of the Shawnee Telephone Co., | 
with headquarters at Silver Lake, Kan., | 


died June 29, in a Topeka hospital. 
Her husband passed away several years 
ago. She is survived by one son, a 
sister and two brothers. 


‘=- * 


E. BRUCE FAIRMAN, 65, retired as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge 
of personnel relations of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, died at his 
home in Philadelphia on July 31. 

He retired in February after more 
than 44 years with the telephone in- 
dustry, and was well known for his 
training work and the many educa- 
tional programs of the Bell company. 

He leaves a widow and a daughter. 


* * + 


HARMON E. BIGELOW, 74, O’Neals, 
Calif., owner of the Bigelow Telephone 
Co. and an extensive rancher in that 
region, died July 23 after a short ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Bigelow, a native of Maine, went 
to California when he was 16 years 
old. He received his education in North 
Fork, being one of the first white chil- 
dren to attend the North Fork school. 

Besides having an interest in the 
telephone business, Mr. Bigelow also at 
one time was part owner of a general 
store, was constable of the fifth district 
of Madera County, and was in the 
horse-drawn stage and automobile stage 
business. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and three grandchildren. 


Vv 


Grote and Gretz Honored 

A. D. GROTE, general auditor of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., has been 
elected president of the Chicago Con- 
trol of the Controllers Institute of 
America, and HARRY C. GRETz, assistant 
controller of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has been elected pres- 
ident of the New York City Control of 
the national organization. 


Vv 


Kanorado (Kan.) Company Sold 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. RAILE, who for 
the past several years owned and op- 
erated the Kanorado (Kan.) Telephone 
Co., have sold their business to Mr. 
and Mrs. D. J. Norton, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and are moving to Denver, Colo., 
where they will make their home in the 
future. 
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Use Your RESERVE 
B fox AUTELCO REBUILDING 


In "normal" times, almost every telephone storeroom 
contains a quantity of old and worn-out instruments 
which have been put aside for rebuilding and possible 
use in an emergency. 


Well, the "emergency" is here—NOW. 


There are practically no new telephones being made. 
Your old telephones are of greater potential value than 
they have ever been before — probably greater than 
they will ever be again! 


Now is the time to put them to work. Send them to 
us for Autelco Rebuilding, and receive telephones com- 
pletely rebuilt to “new telephone” standards — ready 
for years of further service. Or, we will buy your old 
instruments (of any standard make), rebuild them in 
our factory, and then make them available to other 
telephone companies in need of additional instruments. 
Either way, you will be helping to ease the shortage of 
new telephones. 


Send us your old tele- 
phones, or a description of 


THE MARK the old instruments you 
OF have available. Or, ask for 
— 4 e ¢: of Circular 1640-B, 
REBUILDING which completely describes 
SERVICE this modern service. 





A SERVICE OF 


f AUTOMATIL = ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus. . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 









Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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Voices 
Come Through 
Clear 
as a 
Bell! 


“Murdock 


Telephone Receivers | 


are precision-engineered to give un- 
usually clear and faithful reproduction | 
of voice tones. There's no blurring— | 
no distortion. 

This No. 40 is specially designed for | 
apartment house use. With high sen- 
sitivity it combines ruggedness that | 
assures years of efficient performance. | 
Tomdnaks are concealed in the molded 
bakelite case. 80 ohms resistance; | 
weighs 5 ozs. Supplied with 28" cord. 

For 40 years Murdock has special- 


ized in Precision Telephone Sets, Push 
Buttons, Plugs and Radio Phones. 


Write for Catalogue! 
WM. J. MURDOCK CoO. 


148 Carter St., Chelsea 50, Mass. 





NAUGLE 
PENTA POLES 


(NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR) 


FULL LENGTH TREATED 
GIVE YOU— 


that extra something pole producers 








years. .. . The toxic potency of Penta- 
result- 


decay than the heartwood... 


ern White Cedar Poles. 


“MFov >dIZ™V 


We will be happy to make quotations. 
€ 


have attempted to accomplish for | 


chlorophenol is so great, this full | 
length treatment positively makes the | 
sapwood EVEN MORE RESISTANT to | 


ing in many EXTRA years of trouble- | 
free service added to the already | 
unexcelled long life of natural North- | 






NAUGLE POLE 
ano TIE CORP. 


WESTERN & NORTHERN CEDAR POLES 
317 PLYMOUTH BLDG. 
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* MINNEAPOLIS 


Coast Guard Commandant 
Cites Two Bell Men 

J. Allen Sangston, Avon N. J., re- 
cently was cited by Vice Adm. R. R. 
Waesche, Coast Guard commandant, for 
“valuable services freely and unstint- 
ingly rendered” as survey representa- 
tive of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. serving the Coast Guard 
headquarters in Washington. 

Mr. Sangston and Francis P. Tuell, 
plant foreman, the two men responsible 
for the installation of the telephone sys- 
tem in Washington headquarters of the 
Coast Guard, are recipients of the first 
two Certificates of Appreciation issued 
by the commandant in the eight years 
he has been in charge. 


Vv 


London Does Good Job in 
Handling Invasion News 

Nothing but praise has come to the 
British Ministry of Information for the 
coverage given news services on the 
launching of the invasion, and in no 
small part that praise has been devoted 
to the traffic control, responsible for 
the world-wide distribution of news. 
That achievement has again shown 
London the communications center of 
the world, since never in history has so 


| concentrated a job been performed by 


any one unit. 

On the first day of invasion, traffic 
control put through 400,000 words to 
all parts of the world. Day by day that 
was stepped up until a daily peak of 
about 800,000 words was achieved. 
Despite this immense load, the authori- 
ties still had six unused radiotelegraphic 
channels. 

The same picture applied so far as 
radio was concerned. Every broad- 
caster to the United States or else- 
where had all the time he needed with 
time to spare. On the picture side, all 
world records were smashed by the 
transmission from London of 124 radio 
pictures on June 9, the vast bulk of 
them going to American users. 


Greatest credit for this immense jg 
of organization and perfect team work 
goes to J. H. Brebner, chairman ang 
executive officer, to David Sarnoff ang 
George Lyon, his American colleagues, 

Colonel Sarnoff went to England as 
communications specialist to organize 
and supervise press, broadcasting and 
picture channels back to the States, 
The success of his work is shown by the 
fact that 64 pictures and a vast word- 
age went home on the first day and has 
been flowing regularly since. 


Vv 


Wire Network Services 
26,381,000 Telephones 

About 108 million miles of wire, the 
majority underground, provide con- 
nections for the 26,381,000 telephones 
in the United States, a recent report in 
the Wisconsin Telephone News re 
vealed. These totals include 97,370,000 
miles of wire serving the 21,246,000 
telephones of the Bell System. 

The vast extent of the telephone wire 
mileage is suggested by comparison 
with the average distances of 92,830,000 
miles between the earth and the sun, 
and of 238,793 miles to-the moon. 

The larger part of this nationwide 
wire network is unseen. For example, 
three-fifths, or 59,321,000 miles, of the 
Bell System wire mileage is under- 
ground, in cable. And more than four- 
fifths of the mileage above ground is 
enclosed in protective cable. 


Vv 


H. Bersted Accepts Position 
With Russel T. Gray, Inc. 

Howard Bersted, former assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., and more 
recently advertising manager of the 
Globe Slicing Machine Co., Chicago, 
has become associated with Russel T. 
Gray, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 

Before his association with the Kel- 
logg company from November, 1939, 
to January, 1943, Mr. Bersted was in 
the advertising printing business. 





maintain service. 
adverse effect upon the service. 


(5) No. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 27 
(1) Many telephone companies have found it necessary to shorten 
operators’ training periods during the present emergency in order to 
Generally speaking, this has not resulted in an 


(2) If no report has been received from the distant office within 15 
minutes from the time MX precedence was requested, reach the distant 
operator, say, “AG,” and wait for a report. 

(3) Please refer to the preface for the answer. 

(4) Explain that the call is for Mr. Jones, personally, adding, if 
necessary, that the calling party does not wish to talk with anyone else. 
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Burgess Battery Receives 
Army-Navy "E" Award 

For high achievement in the produc- 
tion of the materials of war, Burgess 
Battery Co., whose main plant is at 
Freeport, Ill., has been awarded the 
Army-Navy = 





BRIG. GEN. EDGAR L. CLEWELL, commanding 
general, western Signal depots (right), who 
presented the ‘'E'’ award to DR. C. F. BURGESS, 
founder and chairman of the Burgess Battery 


company. 


Brig. Gen. Edgar L. Clewell, com- 
manding general of the Western Signal 
depots, presented the “E” flag to Dr. 
C. F. Burgess, founder and chairman of 
the company, who received the award 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
———— Minn.— Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 


butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted uthern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 








Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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for the company in ceremonies held 
June 30 in Freeport. 

This company is engaged in the man- 
ufacture of dry batteries for the Army 
and Navy. 


Vv 


Wm. Balderston, Philco 
Vice President, Promoted 
Election of William Balderston, 
formerly vice president in charge of 
the Commercial Division, to the posi- 
tion of vice president in charge of 
operations, and a member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of Phileo Corp., was 
announced recently by John Ballantyne, 
president. 


Mr. Balderston attended the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin and saw service in 
the last war as an officer with the 
Lafayette division. From 1919 to 1930 


he was vice president and factory man- 
ager of the Ray-O-Vac Co. of Madison, 
Wis. 

In 1930 Mr. Balderston joined Philco 
to organize the Car Manufacturers 
Division to handle sales of automobile 
radios to the motor industry. The 
pioneering engineering and promotional 
work of this division under his direc- 
tion is largely responsible for the great 
popularity of automobile radios today, 
the company states. 

In 1941, he was elected a director 
and vice president of Philco with of- 
fices in Washington, D. C., to be in 
charge of the company’s war work, 
including the production of radar and 
radio war equipment, for the Army 
and Navy. 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


%& We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth S¢., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Po. 


PLANT 
a fey taasai fe 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
> 


Consultation Services 
- 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
1031 West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., M. ¥. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Condslt 

Now Oricans. ta Jackson. Tena, Beaten, & 
Winnfield, La.  Louleviile, Miss. New Vert. Y. 
Nerfetk, Va. Savannah, Ge. Phi Po 
Annapotis, Md. Chieage, til. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











J. W. WOPAT 
Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engincering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— Financial 
Bate Investigations 
1518 Lineetn Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


TELEPHONE MEN WANTED: By 
Class A Company in Middle West. Ex- 


men who can qualify. Furnish full de- 
tails of experience, draft status, etc. 
Write Box No. 2085, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Starting new crews. 
Need construction foreman familiar 
with general outside telephone construc- 
tion work. Also need linemen. Perma- 
nent employment to right man. Age 
no object if you can produce. Write, 
Plant Superintendent, Illinois Central 
Telo. Co., Clinton, Il. 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 


experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 


Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


©DIRECTORY PRINTING 


Commercial printing; complete 
book printing and binding. 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 





| 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Man with 


: | manual and automatic central office ex- 
perienced repairmen and linemen. Per- | 


manent position with good salary for | 


perience desires position 
America. Write Box No. 
TELEPHONY. 


in South 
2087, c/o 


WANTED: Position as manager in 
a class C company. Experienced with 


accounting and all types of telephone | 


maintenance. Will consider purchase 
of small exchange. Write Box No. 2088, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Telephone Exchange. 


Approximately 100 telephones. Chance | 


for expansion. Write or telephone 


Catawba Telephone Co., Catawba, N. C. 








KELLOGG W. E. CO. 


STROMBERG - CARLSON 
AUTOMATIC ELEC. CO. 
MONARCH 


DEAN 


COILS 








RECONDITIONED 
RELAYS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SPRING ASSEMBLIES 
PRICES ON REQUEST 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





LINE CUT OFF 
TRUNK CORD 
POLARIZED MECHANICAL 
SELECTOR CONNECTOR 
REPEATER LINE SWITCH 


MOUNTINGS 
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U. S. Rubber Develops New 
Battery Plate Separator 


A microporous, wafer-thin rubber js 
now replacing wood in the manufacture 
of storage batteries. Its use as a plate 
separator makes possible, for the first 
time, the shipment of these batteries to 
all battlefronts in a fully charged eon- 
dition, but without the acid and water 
heretofore necessary to insure the elec. 
trical charge as well as the life of the 
battery, it was reported recently. 


This material was developed by scien- 
tists of the United States Rubber Co, 
It has millions of tiny cells per square 
inch. Unlike wood, it will not buckle 
should the protecting acid and water 
mixture become low or completely ex- 
pended. 


Buckling of wood separators which 
this material replaces was considered 
by the battery industry as the prime 
reason for battery failure. The use of 
rubber completely eliminates this possi- 
bility, for these separators will outlast 
wood at the ratio of five to one, in acid 
strength of 1.25 specific gravity, the 
company stated. 


It also said this compound has higher 
resistance to abrasion and chemical re- 
action than wood. The separators are 
designed to outlast the life of the bat- 
tery and the use of this material as a 
battery separator permits complete 
charging of the unit at the point of 
manufacture, plus shipment minus the 
liquid. 


After the battery has been com- 
pletely charged, the acid mixture is 
taken out of the battery. The plates 
and separators are then removed and 


| completely dried. After all moisture 
| has been eliminated, the unit is re 


placed in its regular position. The bat- 
tery is again sealed, and made ready 
for shipment. Batteries thus treated 
retain 75 per cent of the original charge 
after being placed in storage for more 
than a one-year period, it is claimed. 


This method of charging, drying 
and shipping makes possible the im- 
mediate use of the battery after dis- 
tilled water and acid have been added. 


Prior to this development, shipment 
with the liquid acid mixture resulted 
in spillage. Gradual loss of the elec- 
trical charge often made the units use- 
less. In addition, special handling was 
necessary, and freight charges were 
higher because of the weight of the 


| water and acid mixture. 


Postwar possibilities of this develop- 
ment make possible large shipments 
of batteries to distribution points with- 
out the previous weekly recharge which 


| was necessary prior to the present era, 


the company reports. 
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